CHAPTER IX
GREGORY AND MONASTICISM
BEFORE the sixth century the monastic movement had made no great headway in Italy. Athanasius, indeed, and Jerome and Paulinus had interpreted the principles of the monastic life, and their exposition had been received with a certain amount of enthusiasm. But the system thus introduced had not yet taken deep root in the life of the people, nor had it yet blossomed forth in great names or famous institutions. Hitherto there had arisen in Italy no great monastic legislator like Pachomius in Egypt, Basil in Asia Minor, Augustine in Africa, or Cassian in Gaul; no monastery had been erected on Italian soil renowned like those of Tabennae, -Marmoutier, or Lerins; no eloquent defence of monasticism save the De Virginitate of Ambrose, no clear presentment of its principles had emanated from the pen of an Italian. While in the East and in Gaul most of the celebrated bishops and doctors were connected in some way with the movement, in Italy the monks had not risen to eminence in the Church, and none had mounted into the chair of the Apostle. Nor need these facts surprise us. In Italy, more than in any other country of Europe, the old idea of duty to the State, the old ambitions and attractions of public life, retained their hold on the minds of the best men. In some form or other the ancient Eoman belief in the greatness of Rome still swayed the imagination and exacted devotion. The old families still clung tenaciously to their traditional connexion with the administration. And when at length there ceased to be any scope for political activity, they endeavoured to pursue a kindred career in the government of the Church. Men of affairs as they were, they naturally sought for offices, secular or ecclesiastical,
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